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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  goal  of  this  report  was  to  provide  a  statistical 
description  of  reporters,  alleged  perpetrators,  and  child  victims 
of  sexual  abuse  in  Massachusetts.   In  developing  a  profile  for 
these  groups,  findings  for  both  sexual  abuse  and  other  abuse  and 
neglect  were  compared.   Observations  were  also  contrasted  with 
those  published  in  national  studies  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Statistics  presented  in  this  report  are  based  on 
nonidentif iable  data  extracted  from  "report  and  screening"  and 
"investigation"  events  recorded  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1984.   During  this 
period,  there  was  a  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  substantiated 
reports  of  sexual  abuse.   From  1983  to  1984,  substantiated 
reports  of  sexual  abuse  increased  by  104%. 

The  principal  findings  of  this  study  were  that: 

•  The  rate  of  reported  and  substantiated  sexual  abuse 
in  Massachusetts  was  19  children  per  10,000  children 
under  18  years  old. 

•  Children  5-12  years  old  were  at  greatest  risk  of 
sexual  abuse.   For  all  types  of  maltreatment 
combined,  high  risk  groups  were  children  under  5 
years  and  to  a  lesser  degree  5-12  year  olds. 

•  Seventy-one  percent  of  all  sexually  abused  children 
were  female.   The  15-18  year-old  group  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  females,  82%.   For  all  types  of 
maltreatment  combined,  the  ratio  of  female  to  male 
victims  was  1:1.   Only  the  15-18  year  old  group 
differed — 2:1  (females :males ) . 

•  Family  members  were  the  perpetrators  in  63%  of  all 
substantiated  investigations  involving  sexual  abuse. 

•  Fathers  were  the  sole  perpetrators  in  25%  of  all 
substantiated  investigations  involving  sexual  abuse. 

•  Children  between  2  and  18  years  old  were  more  likely 
to  be  sexually  abused  by  fathers  than  by  any  other 
perpetrator.   The  highest  numbers  of  substantiated 
investigations  involving  fathers  were  recorded  for  age 
groups  2-5  and  15-18  years. 

•  In  cases  of  sexual  abuse  by  stepfathers,  unrelated 
adults-in-home,  and  siblings,  the  number  of 
substantiated  investigations  tended  to  increase  as  the 
child's  age  increased.   Substantiations  leveled  off 

at  age  group  12-15  years  for  stepfathers,  and  8-12 
years  for  unrelated  adults-in-home  and  siblings. 


•  In  cases  of  sexual  abuse  by  other  relatives 
(excluding  parents  and  siblings),  other  unrelated 
caretakers,  and  mothers,  the  number  of  substantiated 
investigations  generally  declined  as  the  child's  age 
increased.   For  mothers  and  unrelated  caretakers, 
substantiations  were  highest  in  age  group  2-5  years. 
For  other  relatives,  substantiations  were  highest  in 
age  group  5-8  years. 

•  Female  adolescents  were  especially  vulnerable  to 
sexual  abuse  from  fathers  and  stepfathers,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  from  unrelated  adults-in-home,  other 
relatives,  and  siblings. 

•  Mandated  reports  of  sexual  abuse  exceeded  nonmandated 
by  3:1.   The  primary  mandated  reporters  were  medical 
professionals,  DSS  social  workers,  and  staff  at 
private  social  service  agencies.   The  largest  groups 
of  nonmandated  reporters  were  parent/relative  and 
anonymous. 

•  Mandated  and  nonmandated  reports  of  other  (nonsexual) 
abuse  and  neglect  were  approximately  equal  in  number. 
Medical,  school,  and  court/law  enforcement  personnel 
were  the  major  mandated  reporters.   Among  nonmandated 
reporters,  anonymous  sources  predominated. 

•  Eighty-seven  percent  of  sexual  abuse  reports  were 
screened  in  as  opposed  to  79%  for  other  types  of 
maltreatment.   The  lower  percentage  for  the  latter 
was  due  to  a  higher  number  of  screen  outs  of 
nonmandated  reporters. 

•  DSS  social  workers  had  the  lowest  percentage  of 
reports  screened  out  for  both  sexual  abuse  and  other 
types  of  maltreatment. 

•  Forty-nine  percent  of  investigations  for  all  types  of 
abuse  and  neglect  were  substantiated.   Seventeen 
percent  of  substantiated  investigations  in  1984 
involved  sexual  abuse. 

A   yearly  analysis  of  Massachusetts  maltreatment  data  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  if  the  findings  of  this  report  hold  true 
over  time.   Such  long-term  monitoring  would  also  help  to  identify 
trends.   Recognition  of  trends  in  report  and  investigation  data 
may  be  useful  in  assessing  the  impact  of  public  awareness  and 
education  programs  on  child  abuse  and  neglect,  identifying 
other  environmental  factors  that  influence  child  maltreatment 
(increasing  unemployment,  loss  of  certain  forms  of  public 
assistance  to  families),  and  targeting  areas  of  the  state 
requiring  special  attention  to  the  development  of  treatment 
programs . 

This  report  is  a  first  step  toward  understanding  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  sexual  abuse  problem  in  Massachusetts.   Further 
studies  are  needed  to  develop  (1)  a  more  complete  description  of 
reporters,  perpetrators,  and  victims  of  sexual  abuse,  (2)  a 
description  of  caretakers  and  families,  and  (3)  similar 
statistics  for  all  other  types  of  abuse  and  neglect. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Child  protective  service  agencies  throughout  the  United 
States  recorded  1,007,658  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  in 
1983  (American  Association  for  Protecting  Children  (AAPC),1 
1985).   This  figure  represented  approximately  1.5  million  reported 
children,  which  translated  to  an  estimated  reporting  rate  of  23.6 
children  per  1000  U.S.  child  population.   Between  1976  and  1983, 
the  number  of  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  in  the  U.S. 
increased  142%,  and  the  number  of  reported  children  rose  121% 
(AAPC,  1985).   Increases  in  the  number  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
reports  were  attributed  to  greater  allocations  of  federal  money, 
stronger  state  laws,  revamping  of  intake  systems,  introduction  of 
24-hour  hot-line  programs,  and  public  awareness  campaigns  (AAPC,  1985) 

Reports  of  all  types  of  child  maltreatment  are  on  the 
rise,  but  the  most  notable  growth  is  that  of  sexual  abuse.   From 
1976  to  1983,  there  has  been  a  909%  increase  (7,559  to  71,961) 
in  the  estimated  number  of  children  reported  as  sexually  abused 
in  the  U.S.  (AAPC,  1985).   This  is  a  substantial  increase  for  a 
type  of  maltreatment  that  various  sources  in  the  1970' s  (Sgroi, 
1975;  Herjanic  and  Wilbois,  1978)  stated  was  the  most  unreported 
and  underdiagnosed  form  of  child  abuse.   In  Massachusetts,  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  released  figures  in  June,  1985,  that 
showed  a  104%  rise  in  substantiated  reports  of  sexual  abuse  from 
1983  to  1984. 

Although  reports  made  to  child  protective  services  (CPS)  have 
increased  tremendously  from  1976  to  1983,  the  numbers  presented  should 
be  viewed  as  conservative.   These  years  were  characterized  by  high 
unemployment  and  progressively  lower  annual  increases  in  reports  of 
child  abuse.   Russell  and  Trainor  (1984)  surmised  that  if  adequate 
funding  had  been  available  to  overburdened  CPS  agencies  the  number  of 
maltreatment  reports  might  have  been  greater.   Their  reasoning  was 
based  on  an  analysis  of  studies  which  showed  increasing  unemployment 
associated  with  increasing  child  maltreatment.   The  National  Incidence 
Study  of  the  Incidence  and  Severity  of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  (DHHS, 
1981)  revealed  that  most  children  (68%)  identified  by  professional 
sources  as  being  abused  or  neglected  were  not  reported  to  a  CPS 
agency.   There  are  also  indications  of  possible  tendencies  to  (1) 
underreport  or  screen  out  neglect  (especially  less  serious  emotional 
maltreatment)  cases, (2)  underreport  or  screen  out  cases  involving 
adolescents,  and  (3)  screen  out  reports  from  nonprofessionals 
(Russell  and  Trainor,  1984). 


A  division  of  The  American  Humane  Association  (AHA). 


Analyses  of  national  data  have  shown  sexual  abuse  to  be  the 
most  distinctive  type  of  child  maltreatment  regarding  profiles  of 
victims,  caretakers,  families,  and  perpetrators  (Russell  and 
Trainor,  1984).   This  distinctiveness  and  the  substantial 
reporting  increases  previously  noted,  justify  a  separate  study  of 
sexual  abuse.   Developing  a  profile  of  sexual  abuse  cases  passing 
through  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Social  Services  system, 
would  be  a  first  step  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the 
phenomenon.   Thus,  the  objectives  of  this  study  were:  (1)  to 
characterize  the  reporters,  alleged  perpetrators,  and  child 
victims  of  sexual  abuse,  relative  to  all  other  types  of  abuse  and 
neglect,  and  (2)  to  compare  these  findings  to  national  data. 

This  analysis  is  based  on  nonidentif iable  data^,  extracted 
from  reports  and  investigations  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  during 
the  period  January  1  to  December  31,  1984. 


Refer  to  Appendix  A — Glossary. 


FINDINGS 


Reports  and  Investigations 

•  How  many  reports^  of  sexual  abuse^  (and  other  types  of 
child  abuse/neglect)  are  recorded  statewide  and  in  each 
DSS  Service  Region? 3 

•  What  percentage  of  these  reports  are  screened  in?2 

In  1984,  child  abuse  and  neglect  reports  totaled  46,132 
(Table  1).   Of  this  amount,  sexual  abuse  reports  accounted  for 
13%  (5,834).   Eighty  percent  of  all  child  abuse  and  neglect 
reports  were  screened  in.   In  contrast,  screened-in  reports  of 
sexual  abuse  amounted  to  87%  (5,065)  of  the  total  reported. 

The  highest  number  of  sexual  abuse  reports,  1,392,  occurred 
in  Region  I  (Western  Massachusetts)  (Table  2).   Region  II 
(Central  Massachusetts)  had  the  lowest  incidence  of  sexual  abuse 
reports — 654.   Taking  the  population  of  children  under  18  years 
old  in  each  region  into  consideration,  Region  I  again  ranked 
first  with  a  reporting  rate  of  71  reports/10,000  children  (Table 
2).   Regions  VT  (Boston/Brookline)  and  V  (Southeastern 
Massachusetts,  Cape  &  Islands)  followed  with  rates  of  54  and 
41,  respectively.   Rates  for  Regions  III  (Merrimack  Valley/North 
Shore)  and  II  were  approximately  one-half  that  of  Region  I; 
Region  I V s  (Greater  Boston)  was  about  one-third. 


1  Throughout  this  paper,  the  terms  report  and  investigation  have 
been  used  for  convenience  in  lieu  of  the  more  accurate  "report 
and  screening  event"  and  "investigation  event."   Frequency 
values  presented  in  subsequent  tables  are  a  count  of  these 
events.   "Reports"  are  actually  calls  or  written  referrals  of 
family-based  incidents  to  DSS.   For  each  reported  child,  a 
"report  and  screening  event"  (a  set  of  coded  information)  is 
entered  on  a  management  information  system.   These  events  are 
stored  as  records  in  files  on  the  DSS  database.   Investigations 
are  processed  in  the  same  manner  (by  child,  not  family). 

More  than  one  "report  and  screening"  and  "investigation" 
event  may  have  been  recorded  for  a  child  during  1984.   These 
events  may  be  associated  with  the  same  incident  or  different, 
widely  spaced  incidents.   The  46,132  report  and  screening 
events  in  1984  represented  35,083  children,  i.e,  24%  of  the 
events  were  for  the  same  children.   For  sexual  abuse,  only  12% 
(698)  of  the  reports  involved  the  same  children. 

2  Refer  to  Appendix  A    —  Glossary. 


3 


Refer  to  Appendix  B  —  a  map  of  Massachusetts  with  the  DSS  Service 
Regions  outlined. 


TABLE  1.   Sexual  Abuse  Reports  Compared  with  Other  Child  Abuse/Neglect  Reports, 

by  Region  and  Screening  Decision  for  the  Period  January  1  -  December  31,  1984. 


Region 


Sexual  Abuse     Other  Abuse  and  Neglect3 


Screened  In 
No.   (%)b 


Screened  In 
No.   (%)c 


All  Abuse  and  Neglect 

Screening  Decision 

In         Out       Total 
No.  (%)     No.  (%)      No. 


1 

1196 

(86) 

5610  (71) 

11 

528 

(81) 

3468  (67) 

111 

950 

(86) 

6371  (81) 

IV 

654 

(89) 

4205  (83) 

V 

1029 

(86) 

6623  (81) 

VI 

708 

(94) 

5469  (89) 

State 

5065 

(87) 

31746  (79) 

6806  (73)   2457  (27) 


3996  (68)   1843  (32) 


7321  (82)   1616  (18) 


4859  (84) 


6177  (89) 


919  (16) 


7652  (82)    1734  (18) 


752  (11) 


9263 


5839 


8937 


5778 


9386 


6929 


36811  (80)   9321  (20)   46132 


SOURCE:    ASSIST  extract  tapes.   Run  date  January  30,  1985.   REP  Unit  Reports  1  and  2. 

a  Includes  emotional  injury,  physical  injury,  and  death  from  abuse  and  neglect,  congenital 
drug  addiction,  and  failure  to  thrive. 

b  Percentage  of  total  reports  of  sexual  abuse  that  were  screened  in. 

c  Percentage  of  total  reports  of  other  abuse  and  neglect  that  were  screened  in. 
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Comparing  the  percentage  of  reports  screened  in  by  region 
showed  that  Region  VI  ranked  first  with  94%  of  sexual  abuse 
reports  screened  in  (Table  1).   Regions  I  through  V  had  screen-in 
percentages  ranging  from  81  to  89.   For  other  types  of  abuse 
and  neglect,  Region  VI  again  had  the  highest  percentage  of  reports 
screened  in  (89%).   It  was  followed  by  Regions  III  through  V  with 
screen-in  percentages  from  81  to  83,  and  Regions  I  and  II 
with  screen-in  percentages  of  71  and  67,  respectively.   Screened-in 
report  percentages  for  other  types  of  abuse/neglect  were  noticeably 
lower  than  those  for  sexual  abuse.   Comparing  sexual  abuse  to 
other  abuse/neglect  showed  that  the  percentage  of  reports  screened 
in  was  lowered  by  14-15%  in  Regions  I  and  II  and  5-6%  in  Regions 
III  through  VI. 

•  How  many  investigations^  of  sexual  abuse  (and  other  types 
of  child  abuse/neglect)  are  recorded  statewide  and  in  each 
DSS  Service  Region? 

•  What  percentage  of  these  investigations  are  substantiated?2 

A  total  of  34,935  investigations  were  made  in  1984  (Table  3). 
Forty-nine  percent  (17,030)  of  these  investigations  were  substantiated 
In  2,826  (17%)  substantiated  investigations,  a  child  had  been 
sexually  abused. 

Regions  III  and  I  had  the  largest  numbers  of  substantiated 
investigations  involving  sexual  abuse,  616  and  598,  respectively. 
The  smallest  number  of  substantiations,  272,  was  recorded  in  Region 
II.   Ranking  regions  according  to  the  number  of  substantiated 
investigations/10,000  children,  yielded  an  ordering  similar  to  that 
obtained  for  reporting  rates  (Table  2).   Regions  I  and  VI  had 
substantiation  rates  of  30  and  27,  respectively.   Rates  for  the 
remaining  regions  ranged  from  14  to  20  substantiations/10,000 
children.   Of  these,  Regions  II  and  IV  had  the  lowest  rates 
— approximately  one-half  that  for  Region  I. 

Four  cities  in  Region  I  ranked  among  the  17  cities/towns-^  in 
Massachusetts  with  40  or  more  substantiated  investigations  of 


na3sawiiusei.i.s     wilii     **u     ui     uiuie     auoa  tdii  Lid  teu     nivebLiydLiunb     uj. 

sexual  abuse  in  1984.   Springfield  had  the  largest  number  of 
substantiations,  141,  of  any  comparably  sized  city  or  town  in 
state  (Boston  had  the  most  reports  and  substantiations).   The 
other  Region  I  locales  were  Holyoke ,  Chicopee,  and  Pittsfield 


the 
eld. 


Contrasting  regional  totals  for  substantiated  investigations 
of  all  abuse  and  neglect,  revealed  that  Region  VI  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  substantiated  investigations  —  55%  (Table  3).   The 
other  regional  percentages  were:  IV  (53%),  III  (50%),  I  (46%), 
V  (45%)  ,  and  II  (41%) . 


1  More  than  one  investigation  may  be  conducted  for  a  child.   The 
34,935  investigations  translated  to  28,972  children,  i.e.,  17% 

of  the  investigations  involved  the  same  child.   In  investigations 
where  sexual  abuse  was  substantiated,  8%  (230)  of  the 
investigations  were  for  the  same  child. 

2  Refer  to  Appendix  A — Glossary. 

3  Refer  to  Appendix  C. 


TABLE  3.   Substantiated  Investigations  of  Sexual  Abuse  and  All  Child  Abuse 

and  Neglect,  by  Region  for  the  Period  January  1  -  December  31,  1984. 


Region 


Sexual  Abuse 

Substantiated 
Investigations" 

No.      %  of  All 

Substantiations 


All  Abuse  And  Neglect3 


Substantiated 
Investigations 

No.    %  of  Total 
Investigations 


Total 
Investigations 

No. 


1 

598 

11 

272 

111 

616 

IV 

448 

V 

524 

VI 

368 

State 

2826 

20 


2963 


1626 


3582 


46 


41 


50 


2574 

53 

3070 

45 

3215 

55 

17030 

49 

6387 
3975 
7109 
4824 
6779 
5861 
34935 


SOURCE:   ASSIST  extract  tapes.   Run  date  January  30,  1985.   REP  Unit  Reports  1  and  2, 


a  Includes  sexual  abuse,  emotional  injury,  physical  injury,  and  death  from  abuse 

and  neglect,  cogenital  drug  addiction,  failure  to  thrive  (and  not  applicable 

due  to  educational  neglect  or  the  perpetrator  being  neither  a  family  member  nor 
a  caretaker). 

"  Investigations  where  sexual  abuse  was  substantiated;  as  many  as  3  types  of 
abuse/neglect  conditions  can  be  recorded  for  each  investigation. 
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•  What  proportions  of  all  child  abuse  and  neglect 
(1)  reported  conditions,  (2)  screened-in  reported 
conditions,  (3)  emergency  screened-in  reported  conditions, 
and  (4)  reportable  conditions  from  substantiated 
investigations  are  for  sexual  abuse?   On  a  relative  basis, 
how  does  this  compare  with  other  types  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect? 

Sexual  abuse  accounted  for  13%  of  all  reported  conditions, 
14%  of  all  screened-in  reported  conditions,  and  14%  of  all 
reportable  conditions  from  substantiated  investigations^  of  child 
abuse/neglect  (Fig  1).   Eight  percent  of  all  emergency 
screened-in  reported  conditions  were  for  sexual  abuse.   Neglect 
and  other  abuse  dominate  all  four  categories  displayed  in  Figure 
1.   Relative  percentages  for  neglect  exceeded  those  for  other 
abuse  by  10-17%  in  the  reports,  screened-in  reports,  and 
substantiated  investigations  categories.   Only  in  the  case  of 
emergency  screened-in  reports  did  other  abuse  surpass  neglect.   A 
majority  (92%)  of  the  emergency  screened-in  reports  for  other 
abuse  was  due  to  physical  injury. 

Reporters 

•  Who  reports  sexual  abuse? 

Mandated  reporters^  exceeded  nonmandated  by  a  3  to  1  margin 
for  sexual  abuse,  whereas  for  other  child  abuse/neglect,  the 
number  of  mandated  reporters  did  not  differ  appreciably  from 
that  for  nonmandated. 


Mandated  Reporters 
Nonmandated  Reporters 


Reports  of 
Sexual  Abuse 

4,344  (74%) 

1,490  (26%) 


Reports  of  Other 
Abuse/Neglect 

19,520  (48%) 

20,778  (52%) 


1  Three  reportable  conditions  may  be  recorded  for  each 
investigation . 

2  Refer  to  Appendix  \ — Glossary. 


REPORTED  CONDITIONS 
Total  =  46,132 


SCREENED-IN  REPORTED  CONDITIONS 
Total  =  36,811 


Sexual  Abuse 


<1%  Failure-To-Thrive, 
Congenital  Drug  Addiction 


Sexual  Abuse 

<1%  Failure-To-Thrive, 
Congenital  Drug  Addiction 


REPORTABLE  CONDITIONS 
FROM 
SUBSTANTIATED  INVESTIGATIONS' 


Total  =  19,986 

* 


2%  Not  Applicable 


*■ — Sexual  Abuse 


1%  Failure-To-Thrive, 
Congenital  Drug  Addiction 


EMERGENCY  SCREENED-IN 

REPORTED  CONDITIONS 

Total  =  3,304 


Sexual  Abuse 

<1%  Failure-To-Thrive, 
Congenital  Drug  Addiction 


Fig.  1.   Sexual  abuse  relative  to  other  types  of  abuse  and  neglect  for  the  period  of 
January  1  to  December  31,  1984. 


A  count  of  types  of  reportable  conditions;  3  reportable  conditions  may  be  recorded  for 
each  investigation.   The  actual  number  of  substantiated  investigations  is  17,030;  17% 
of  these  substantiations  included  sexual  abuse  as  a  reportable  condition. 

Educational  neglect  or  cases  where  the  perpetrator  was  neither  a  family  member  nor 
a  caretaker. 
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In  Table  4,  mandated  and  nonmandated  reporters  are  divided 
into  more  specific  categories.   For  sexual  abuse,  medical 
professionals  accounted  for  29%  of  mandated  reports,  followed  by 
other  agency  (mostly  from  private  social  service  agencies)  and 
DSS  social  workers,  each  with  16%.   In  the  nonmandated  grouo, 
parent/relative  reporters  slightly  exceeded  anonymous  sources  (38% 
vs.  37%).   Mother-in-home  reports  amounted  to  50%  of  the  to*-al 
for  the  parent/relative  group. 

Primary  mandated  reporters  of  other  tyDes  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect  were  medical  professionals,  school  personnel,  and 
court/law  enforcement  agencies,  with  relative  percentages  of  25, 
20,  and  16,  respectively.   Eight  percent  of  mandated  reporters 
were  DSS  social  workers  and  9%  were  staff  at  private  social 
service  agencies.   Among  the  nonmandated  reporters  of  other  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  anonymous  callers  predominated— 57%  of  the 
total . 

•  For  sexual  abuse,  is  the  percentage  of  total  reports 

screened  out  appreciably  different  among  reporting  groups? 

Twelve  percent  of  sexual  abuse  reports  from  mandated 
reporters  were  screened  out  as  compared  to  16%  for  nonmandated. 
For  other  child  abuse/neglect,  12%  of  mandated  reporters  and  30%  of 
nonmandated  were  screened  out. 

Reports  of  Reports  of 

Sexual  Abuse         Other  Abuse/Neglect 

Screened  Out   Screened  In   Screened  Out   Screened  In 

Mandated  Reporters     526  (12%)    3,818   (88%)   2,361  (12%)    17,159  (88%) 

Nonmandated 

Reporters  243  (16%)    1,247   (84%)   6,191  (30%)    14,587  (70%) 

DSS  social  workers  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  reoorts 
screened  out  for  sexual  abuse— 6%.   Medical  professionals  and 
school  personnel  each  had  screen-out  percentages  of  12    A 
relatively  high  20%  of  mother-in-home  reports  were  screened  out 
In  contrast,  15%  of  anonymous  reports  of  sexual  abuse  were 
screened  out.   Father-in-home,  mother-out-of -home ,  and  other- 
substitute-care  providers  (group  care)  had  screen-out  percentages 
ranging  from  24-28,  but  they  were  based  on  small  numbers 
of  total  reports  (30-40)  making  the  percentages  less  meaningful 
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For  reports  dealing  with  other  types  of  abuse  and  neglect, 
DSS  social  workers  again  had  a  screen-out  percentage  of  6. 
Screen-out  percentages  for  school  personnel  and  medical 
professionals  were  10%  and  11%,  respectively.   High  percentages 
of  reports  screened  out  occurred  with  the  following  sources: 
stepparent  (42%),  mother-out-of-home  (39%),  father-out-of -home 
(38%),  father-in-home  (37%),  other  state  agency  (32%),  anonymous 
(31%),  other-nonmandated  reporter  (26%),  mother-in-home  (26%), 
sibling  (25%),  and  other-relative  (23%).   The  alleged  perpetrator 
most  often  reported  in  these  screen  outs  was  the  mother  (the 
exception — mothers  mainly  reported  fathers). 

•  What  percentage  of  screened-in  reports  involving  sexual 
abuse  are  emergencies? 

For  sexual  abuse,  4%  of  screened-in  reports  from  mandated 
sources  were  emergencies  as  compared  to  8%  of  screened-in  reports 
from  nonmandated  callers.   In  cases  of  other  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  emergency  reports  accounted  for  11%  of  the  screened-in 
reports  from  mandated  sources  and  8%  of  nonmandated. 


Reports  of 
Sexual  Abuse 


Reports  of  Other 
Abuse/Neglect 


Emergency 
Screened  In 


Non- 

Emergency 
Screened  In 


Emergency 
Screened  In 


Non- 
Emergency 
Screened  In 


Mandated  Reporters   153  (4%) 


3,665  (96%) 


1,959  (11%)    15,200  (89%) 


Nonmandated 
Reporters 


95  (8%) 


1,152  (92%) 


1,097  (8%) 


13,490  (92%) 


Who  reports  sexual  abuse  when  the  report  is  screened 
as  an  emergency? 


in 


^mong  report  sources  of  sexual  abuse,  19%  of  self  (victim)  and 
16%  of  foster  parent  screened-in  reports  were  emergencies.   These 
were  the  highest  percentages  recorded,  but  they  were  based  on 
relatively  low  numbers  (69  and  44,  screened-in  reports,  respectively). 
In  contrast,  only  3%  of  medical  professional,  5%  of  DSS  social  worker, 
and  7%  of  both  school  personnel  and  anonymous  reports  were  screened  in 
as  emergencies. 

For  other  child  abuse  and  neglect,  those  categories  with  the 
highest  emergency  screen-in  percentages  were:  self  (28%), 
law  enforcement  agency  (19%),  and  father-in-home  (19%,  based  on 
only  100  screened-in  reports).   Parents  were  the  alleged 
perpetrators  in  85%  of  these  reports  (mothers  52%,  fathers  18%, 
both  15%).   For  comparative  purposes,  5%  of  anonymous,  9%  of  DSS 
social  worker,  10%  of  medical  professional,  and  13%  of  school 
personnel  screened-in  reports  were  emergencies. 


13 
Perpetrators  and  Victims 

•  Who  are  the  perpetrators  of  sexual  abuse? 

•  Are  their  victims  also  subjected  to  other  forms  of  abuse 
or  neglect? 

In  1,637  substantiated  investigations  of  sexual  abuse,  the 
perpetrator  was  a  family  member  (Table  5).   This  represented  63%  of 
the  total  substantiated  investigations  of  sexual  abuse.   In  25% 
of  the  total  substantiated  investigations,  the  father  was  the 
sole  perpetrator.   Other  leading  categories  were:  other  relative 
(11%),  other  unrelated  caretaker  (10%),  stepfather  (9%), 
unrelated  adult-in-home  (8%),  unknown  (7%),  mother  (7%),  sibling 
(6%),  and  other  (6%).   Combining  unknown,  other,  and  not 
applicable  categories  resulted  in  a  value  that  accounted  for  14% 
of  the  substantiated  investigations.   These  three  perpetrator 
categories  included  cases  where  the  individual  was  neither  a 
caretaker  nor  a  family  member,  or  was  not  identified  by  the 
reporter. 

In  84%  of  the  substantiations  involving  sexual  abuse,  no 
other  type  of  maltreatment  occurred.   Twelve  percent  of  the 
substantiated  cases  were  characterized  by  sexual  abuse  and  one 
other  form  of  abuse  or.  neglect,  and  4%  by  sexual  abuse  and  two 
other  types  of  maltreatment.   For  all  child  abuse  and  neglect,  a 
single  reportable  condition  was  listed  in  84%  of  the  substantiations 

•  What  are  the  characteristics  of  sexually  abused 
children? 

•  Are  certain  age  groups  at  greater  risk  than  others? 

•  Are  certain  perpetrators  more  apt  to  victimize 
children  of  a  particular  age  and  sex? 

Infants  and  children  up  to  their  second  birthday,  appeared 
much  less  likely  (1.5%  of  substantiations)  to  be  sexually  abused 
than  older  children  (Table  5).   Adolescents  (12-18  years  old) 
were  the  victims  in  33%  of  the  substantiated  investigations  of 
sexual  abuse.   The  remaining  cases,  66%,  involved  children 
between  2  and  12  years.   Thirty-six  percent  of  the  female  and  25% 
of  the  male  children  sexually  maltreated  were  adolescents  (Table  6). 
For  all  types  of  abuse  and  neglect,  adolescents  accounted  for  27% 
of  the  substantiated  investigations.   Thirty-one  percent  of  the 
females  and  22%  of  the  males  neglected  and  abused  were  adolescents. 

In  Table  6,  the  ratio  of  female  to  male  children  sexually 
abused  is  2.5:1.   Among  individual  age  groups,  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  female  to  male  ratio  occurred  with  children 
between  15  and  18  years  old.   Of  these  older  children,  females 
outnumbered  males  4.5:1.   In  comparison,  sex  ratios  for  individual 
age  groups  of  children  subjected  to  all  types  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect  were  approximately  1:1  for  all  but  the  oldest  age  group. 
For  children  between  15  and  18  years,  the  female  to  male  ratio 
was  about  2:1. 
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Perpetrators  can  be  characterized  by  the  age  groups  of 
children  they  sexually  abuse.   Children  between  2  and  18  years 
of  age  had  a  higher  probability  of  being  maltreated  by  fathers 
than  any  of  the  other  perpetrator  types  presented  in  Table  5. 
In  particular,  age  groups  2-5  and  15-18  years  had  noticeably 
higher  numbers  of  substantiated  investigations  (Table  5  and 
Fig.2).  The  number  of  substantiated  investigations  for  each  of 
the  three  other  perpetrator  categories  depicted  in  Figure  2 
tended  to  increase  as  age  of  child  increased.   For  stepfathers, 
there  was  a  substantial  and  steady  increase  in  sexual  abuse  cases 
up  to  age  group  12-15  years.  A   more  moderate  increase  that 
leveled  off  at  age  group  8-12  years  typified  the  unrelated 
adult-in-home  and  sibling  perpetrators. 

Certain  perpetrator  categories  demonstrated  declining 
numbers  of  substantiated  investigations  as  age  of  child  increased 
(Fig.3).   This  group  included  mothers,  other  unrelated  caretakers, 
and  other  relatives  (excludes  parents  and  siblings).   The  2-5 
year-old  group  had  the  highest  number  of  children  sexually  abused 
by  mothers  and  unrelated  caretakers.   Substantiated  investigations 
in  which  other  relatives  were  accused  of  sexual  abuse,  were  highest 
in  the  5-8  year-old  group.   Among  the  remaining  perpetrator  cate- 
gories in  Table  5,  three  display  a  clustering  of  cases  in  the  2-5 
and  5-8  year-old  groups;  the  categories  are  both  parents,  center- 
based  day  care,  and  family  day  care. 

Perpetrators  differed  in  the  proportion  of  their  victims 
that  were  girls  or  boys.   Ratios  of  total  female  to  total  male 
children  sexually  abused  by  perpetrator  were:  stepfather  (7.6:1), 
unrelated  adult-in-home  (5.1:1),  father  (3.4:1),  other  relative 
(2.5:1),  sibling  (2.1:1),  other  unrelated  caretaker  (1.3:1),  and 
mother  (1.3:1).   For  individual  age  groups,  the  greatest  imbalance 
in  the  sex  ratio  occurred  among  the  adolescent  groups  and  fathers, 
stepfathers,  unrelated  adults-in-home,  and  other  relatives  (Appendix 
D) .   For  example,  female  to  male  ratios  were  18.4:1  for  15-18  year 
olds  abused  by  fathers,  14.7:1  for  12-15  year  olds  abused  by  unre- 
lated adults-in-home,  12.8:1  for  12-15  year  olds  and  9.1:1  for  15-18 
year  olds  abused  by  stepfathers. 
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Figure   2.      Substantiated    investigations   of   sexual    abuse   relative    to 
child's    age    and   perpetrator's    relationship    to    child. 
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Figure    3.      Substantiated    investigations   of   sexual   abuse    relative 
to    child's    age    and   perpetrator's    relationship    to    child 
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Substantiated  investigations:   How  do  descriptions  of  sexual 
abuse  victims  and  perpetrators  based  on  events  compare  to  those 
developed  from  cases  referred  to  the  District  Attorney?! 


(DA)  are  the  most 


Referrals  to  the  District  Attorney 
serious  cases  of  sexual  or  physical  abuse.   During  the  period  of 
October  12,  1983  to  September  30,  1984, 2  cases  involving  735 
children,  determined  through  investigations  to  have  been  sexually 
abused,  were  referred  to  the  district  attorneys.   In  Table  7, 
these  cases  are  compared  to  2,826  substantiated  investigation 
events  of  sexual  abuse  recorded  in  1984. 


Substantiated  Investigations  of  Sexual  Abuse 


ALL  OTHER 
INVESTIGATIONS 


DA 
REFERRALS 
(approx.  26%) 


NOTE:   Events  approximate 
referrals  plus 
all  others. 


The  DA 

age  gr 

distri 

(Table 

sexual 

male  s 

female 

12-15 

seen  i 

accoun 

event 


referral  population  included  more  children  in  the  youngest 
oup;  otherwise,  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  age 
butions  developed  from  DA  referrals  and  investigation  events 

7).   More  disparity  existed  in  the  ratios  of  girls  to  boys 
ly  abused.   In  contrast  to  investigation  events,  female  to 
ex  ratios  based  on  referrals  showed  a  stronger  bias  towards 
s  in  all  age  groups.   This  was  especially  true  in  age  groups 
and  15-18  years,  where  the  sex  ratio  was  approximately  twice  that 
n  the  larger  group  of  sexual  abuse  investigations.   Overall,  female; 
ted  for  78%  of  the  referral  children  and  71%  of  the  investigation 
children . 


1  Refer  to  Appendix  A  —  Glossary. 

2  The  first  year  of  referrals. 
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TABLE  7.   Age  Distribution  of  Sexually  Abused  Children 
Referred  to  District  Attorneys3  Compared  with 
an  Age  Distribution  Based  on  Substantiated 
Investigation  Events'5. 


Substantiated 

Age 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Female :Male 

Investigations 

of  Childc 

Children 

Children 

Children 

Sex  Ratiod 

(Years) 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

0-3 

7 

10 

7 

2.4/1 

3-6 

23 

31 

25 

2.6/1 

D.A.  Referral 

6-9 

15 

19 

16 

2.6/1 

Children 

9-12 

17 

21 

18 

2.7/1 

12-15 

19 

12 

18 

5.5/1 

15-18 

19 

7 

16 

10.0/1 

0-2 

100 

1 

100 
2 

100 
2 

2.2/1 

All  Children 

2-5 

23 

26 

24 

2.2/1 

(Events )e 

5-8 

19 

25 

21 

1.9/1 

8-12 

20 

22 

21 

2.2/1 

12-15 

17 

15 

17 

2.8/1 

15-18 

19 

10 

16 

4.5/1 

100 

100 

100 

a  SOURCE:  Mass.  Dept.  of  Social  Services.  1984.   Chapter  288,  "The  DA 
Bill",  the  first  year  (October  1983  -  September  1984). 
Office  for  Professional  Services,  150  Causeway  St.,  Boston. 
81  p. 

b  SOURCE:  ASSIST  Report  NTDS890R.   Run  dates  May  23,  August  4,  1984  and 
February  9,  1985. 

c  From  birth  to  3rd  birthday,  after  3rd  to  6th,  after  6th  Co  9th,  etc. 

™  Computed  from  numbers  of  DA  referral  children  and  all  children  (events) 

e  Excludes  those  children  whose  birth  date  and  sex  were  not  specified 
in  the  abuse/neglect  report. 
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Perpetrator  categories  were  distributed  similarly  among  DA 
referral  and  event  data.   The  most  noticeable  difference  was  the 
percentage  of  cases  involving  mothers.   For  the  event  data,  the 
mother  was  the  sole  perpetrator  in  7%  of  the  cases.   In  the 
remaining  cases,  she  was  considered  an  accomplice. 


Substantiated  Investigations 

DA  Referrals1                Events 
Perpetrators (_%J (%) 

Fathers  29  27 

Other  Relatives  16  11 

Stepfathers  12                         9 

Unrelated  Adults- 

In-Home  11                         8 

Others  9                         6 

Other  Unrelated 

Caretakers  6  10 

Unknown  5                         7 

Siblings  4                         6 

Nonresidential 

Caretakers  2                        3 

Residential 

Caretakers  2                        1 

Mothers  2  10 

Foster  Fathers  1                         1 

Stepmothers  -                        * 

Not  Applicable  -                        * 

Foster  Mothers  -                         * 

Legal  Guardians  -                         * 


1  Based  on  all  child  abuse  and  neglect  referrals  (808  children). 
Ninety-one  percent  of  these  children  were  sexual  abuse  victims 

*  Less  than  1%. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
AND 
COMPARISONS  WITH  NATIONAL  FINDINGS 


Reports 

•  In  Massachusetts,  reports  of  sexual  abuse  accounted  for 
13%  of  all  reports  of  child  abuse/neglect,  14%  of  all 
screened-in  reports,  and  8%  of  all  emergency  screened-in 
reports.   Neglect  reports  represented  52%  of  all  reports, 
48%  of  screened-in  reports,  and  41%  of  all  emergency 
screen  ins.   Other  abuse^  ranged  from  35%  of  all  reports 
to  38%  of  screened-in  reports  and  51%  of  emergency 
screen  ins. 

Percentages  of  6  for  sexual  abuse,  and  47  each  for  other 
types  of  abuse  and  for  neglect  were  determined  from  national 
incidence  estimates  of  maltreated  children  by  the  National 
Incidence  Study  (U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(DHHS),  1981).   National  data  on  maltreated  children  in  1983 
compiled  by  the  American  Association  for  Protecting  Children 
(AAPC,  1985)  showed  that  sexual  abuse  occurred  in  only  8.5%  of 
the  reported  cases.   Although  sexual  abuse  was  a  small  portion 
of  all  child  abuse  and  neglect  cases,  trends  in  national  data 
indicated  that  reports  of  sexual  abuse  were  increasing  at  a 
greater  rate  than  other  types  of  maltreatment  (AAPC,  1985). 

•  Mandated  reporters  exceeded  nonmandated  report  sources  by 
3  to  1  for  sexual  abuse.   The  ratio  of  mandated  to 
nonmandated  reporters  for  other  types  of  abuse/neglect  was 
approximately  1:1. 

The  difficulty  in  recognizing  behavioral  signs  of  sexually 
abused  children  and  the  secrecy  that  often  prevails  in  families 
where  sexual  abuse  is  taking  place  (De  Jong,  1985)  may  be 
contributing  factors  to  the  predominance  of  mandated  reports. 
Professionals  are  more  likely  to  have  the  skills  or  experience 
that  would  enable  them  to  identify  a  sexually  abused  child. 
However,  1983  report  figures  for  sexual  abuse  presented  by  the 
AAPC  (1985)  do  not  show  as  strong  a  bias  toward  mandated 
reporters — 57%  professionals  vs.  43%  nonprofessionals.   Composite 
1976-82  data  is  similar  (55%  to  47%)  (Russell  and  Trainor,  1984). 
For  all  child  abuse  and  neglect,  there  was  little  deviation 
between  the  numbers  of  reports  from  professionals  and 
nonprofessionals — 51%  vs.  49%  (DHHS,  1981)  and  48%  vs.  52% 
(A^PC,  1985). 


1  Other  abuse  includes  physical  and  emotional  injury, 
and  death. 
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•  Among  mandated  reporters  of  sexual  abuse,  29%  of  the 
reports  were  attributed  to  medical  professionals.   They  were 
followed  by  DSS  social  workers  with  16%  and  private  social 
service  agencies  with  13%. 

•  Among  nonmandated  reporters  of  sexual  abuse ,  parent/ 
relative  sources  accounted  for  38%  and  anonymous  sources 
for  37%  of  the  reports.   Mother-in-home  reports  represented 
50%  of  the  total  for  the  parent/relative  group. 

Russell  and  Trainor  (1984)  and  the  National  Incidence  Study 
(DHHS,  1981)  have  noted  the  relatively  greater  numbers  of  reports 
received  from  medical,  law  enforcement,  and  school  personnel. 
However,  Russell  and  Trainor  also  pointed  out  that  from  1976  to 
1982  reports  by  social  service  personnel  have  increased  while 
those  from  law  enforcement  agencies  have  declined.   They  view 
this  change  as  an  indication  that  "sexual  abuse  has  moved  from  a 
law  enforcement  matter  to  one  of  more  general  concern."   The 
figures  obtained  in  our  analysis — 29%  of  mandated  reports 
from  DSS  social  workers  and  private  social  service  agencies,  12% 
from  court/law  enforcement  agencies — appeared  to  support  their 
claim.   It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  increase  in  social 
worker  reports  coincides  with  an  increase  in  social  worker 
training  in  the  area  of  sexual  abuse.   Many  of  the  sexual 
abuse  reports  made  by  Massachusetts  DSS  social  workers  are 
believed  to  result  from  investigations  of  other  abuse/neglect 
reports  and  from  reports  on  already  open  cases. 

•  Among  mandated  reporters  of  other  types  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect,  medical  professionals,  school  personnel, 
and  court/law  enforcement  agencies  were  responsible  for 
25,  20,  and  16%  of  the  reports,  respectively.   Reports 
from  social  workers  amounted  to  only  8%. 

•  Among  nonmandated  reporters  of  other  types  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  anonymous  sources  predominated  at  57%. 
Twenty-one  percent  of  the  reports  were  from  parent/relative 
callers.  . 

For  all  child  abuse  and  neglect  cases,  the  AAPC  (1985)  found 
only  a  slight  difference  in  the  number  of  reports  by  school 
personnel,  law  enforcement  agencies,  medical  personnel,  and  social 
services.   Among  nonprofessionals,  the  victim's  friends,  neighbors, 
and  relatives  together  represented  the  largest  group  of  reporters. 
Anonymous  callers  were  a  much  smaller  component.   Schools,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  medical  personnel  were  the  most  prominent 
report  sources  in  the  National  Incidence  Study  (DHHS,  1981).   It 
was  found  that  upon  investigation,  57%,  56%,  and  53%  of  reports 
from  schools,  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  medical  sources, 
respectively,  were  substantiated.   Only  35%  of  the  reports  from 
nonagency  callers  (child,  parents,  neighbors,  anonymous,  etc.) 
were  substantiated.   Invalid  allegation  was  the  principal  reason 
for  53%  of  all  nonsubstantiated  reports. 
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Screening  Decision 

•  Eighty-seven  percent  of  sexual  abuse  reports  were 
screened  in  as  opposed  to  79%  for  other  types  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  reports. 

•  For  sexual  abuse,  12%  of  mandated  and  16%  of  nonmandated 
reporters  were  screened  out.   The  lowest  percentage 

of  reports  screened  out,  6%,  was  recorded  for  DSS  social 
workers.   Both  medical  professionals  and  school  personnel 
had  screen-out  percentages  of  12.   A  relatively  high  20% 
of  mother-in-home  reports  were  screened  out.   Fifteen 
percent  of  anonymous  reports  were  screened  out. 

•  For  other  types  of  abuse  and  neglect,  12%  of  mandated 
and  30%  of  nonmandated  reporters  were  screened  out.   DSS 
social  workers  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  reports 
screened  out — 6%.   Medical  professionals  and  school 
personnel  had  screen-out.  percentages  of  11  and  10, 
respectively. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  percentage  of  reports 
screened  out  from  nonmandated  sources  exceeded  that  from 
mandated.   In  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Social  Services, 
case  practice  standards  make  it  more  difficult  to  screen  out  a 
mandated  reporter.   The  ratio  of  nonmandated  to  mandated 
reporters  screened  out  was  1.3:1  for  sexual  abuse  and  2.5:1  for 
other  types  of  abuse/neglect.   The  percentage  of  mandated 
reporters  screened  out  was  the  same  for  sexual  abuse  and  other 
types  of  abuse/neglect.   For  reasons  that  are  not  clear,  a 
nonmandated  source  was  less  likely  to  be  screened  out  if  the 
report  involved  sexual  abuse.   It  appeared  to  Russell  and  Trainor 
(1984)  that  child  protective  service  agencies  viewed  reports 
from  professionals  as  more  reliable.   Also,  they  noted  that 
sexual  abuse  reports  seemed  to  have  priority  status  regarding 
case  acceptance. 

The  low  screen-out  percentages  for  both  sexual  abuse  and 
other  types  of  abuse/neglect  attained  by  DSS  social  workers  is 
expected  not  only  because  they  are  part  of  the  system,  but 
because  they  were  primarily  reporting  on  already  open,  i.e.,  high 
risk,  cases.   Anonymous  reports  of  sexual  abuse  and  other  types  of 
abuse/neglect  do  not  seem  to  be  viewed  with  any  less  credibility 
than  parent/relative  reports.   Anonymous  and  parent/relative 
reporters  were  screened  out  at  similar  levels:   15%  and  18%, 
respectively,  for  reports  of  sexual  abuse,  and  31%  each  for 
reports  of  other  abuse/neglect.   Fifty  percent  of  the  reports  of 
sexual  abuse  from  the  parent/relative  group  came  from 
mothers-in-home;  20%  of  these  were  screened  out.   The  alleged 
perpetrator  in  almost  half  of  the  mother-in-home  screen  outs  was 
neither  a  family  member  nor  a  caretaker  ("other"  category); 
fathers  were  accused  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  reports.   If  these 
observations  signify  overreporting  by  mothers-in-home,  one  might 
suspect  that  it  is  due  to  the  apprehension  created  by  all  the 
recent  publicity  concerning  sexual  abuse. 
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•  For  sexual  abuse ,  4%  of  screened-in  reports  from 
mandated  and  8%  of  screened-in  reports  from  nonmandated 
sources  were  emergencies.   Self  (victim)  and  foster  parent 
reporters  had  the  highest  percentages  of  screen  ins  that 
were  emergencies — 19%  and  16% ,  respectively.   Only  3%  of 
medical  professional  and  5%  of  social  worker  reports  were 
screened  in  as  emergencies. 

•  For  other  types  of  abuse  and  neglect,  11%  of  screened-in 
reports  from  mandated  and  8%  of  screened-in  reports  from 
nonmandated  sources  were  emergencies.   The  highest 
percentages  computed  were  28%  from  self  and  19%  from  law 
enforcement  agencies.   Ten  percent  of  medical  professional 

and  9%  of  social  worker  reports  were  screened  in  as  emergencies 

Since  physical  injury  from  abuse  and  neglect  is  more  likely 
to  be  life  threatening  than  sexual  abuse  (or  at  least  in  older 
children),  one  might  assume  that  the  percentage  of  screened-in 
reports  considered  emergencies  for  other  abuse/neglect  should 
exceed  that  for  sexual  abuse.   This  conjecture  is  supported  by 
the  figures  obtained  for  the  mandated  reporters  but  not  the 
nonmandated.   It  is  possible  that  in  cases  of  severe  physical 
injury  from  abuse  and  neglect,  potential  nonmandated  reporters 
contacted  law  enforcement  personnel  for  emergency  assistance. 
The  police  then  make  a  report  to  DSS  if  they  suspect  abuse  as  the 
cause  of  the  injury. 

Investigations,  Perpetrators  and  Children 

•  Forty-nine  percent  of  investigations  for  all  child 

abuse  and  neglect  were  substantiated.   Seventeen  percent  of 
substantiated  investigations  involved  sexual  abuse. 

•  In  84%  of  the  substantiated  investigations  involving 
sexual  abuse,  no  other  type  of  maltreatment  occurred. 

•  The  rate  of  reported  and  substantiated  sexual  abuse  was  19 
children/10,000  children  under  18  years  old.l 

•  Infants  and  children  up  to  2  years  of  age  were  much 
less  likely  to  be  sexually  abused  than  older  children. 
Adolescents  (12-18  years  old)  were  the  victims  in  33%  of 
the  substantiated  investigations  of  sexual  abuse,  as  com- 
pared to  66%  for  children  between  2  and  12  years.   Thirty- 
six  percent  of  the  female  and  25%  of  the  male  children 
sexually  maltreated  were  adolescents.   Percentages  computed 
for  all  types  of  child  abuse/neglect  were  similar. 

•  The  ratio  of  female  to  male  children  sexually  abused  was 
2.5:1.   The  greatest  imbalance  occurred  with  children 
between  15  and  18  years-old — 4.5:1,  females : males . 

For  all  types  of  abuse  and  neglect,  the  sex  ratio  was 
approximately  1:1  for  all  but  the  oldest  age  group;  it  was 
2:1  for  the  15-18  year  olds. 


Based  on  an  unduplicated  count  of  children  sexually  abused. 
This  rate  may  be  lower  than  other  published  rates  for 
Massachusetts  which  include  multiple  counts  of  children,  i.e. 
children  who  had  more  than  one  substantiated  investigation 
involving  sexual  abuse  in  1984. 
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The  proportion  of  all  maltreatment  investigations  resulting 
in  a  substantiation  was  similar  in  the  Massachusetts  and  National 
studies.   Through  preliminary  investigations,  child  protective 
service  agencies  in  the  National  Incidence  Study  (DHHS,  1981)  were 
able  to  substantiate  maltreatment  of  43%  of  the  alleged  victims 
(unduplicated  count). 

The  Massachusetts  sexual  abuse  rate  was  above  the  U.S.  rate 
of  11.5(+6.6)  reported  children/10,000  under  18  years  old  (AAPC, 
1985).  The  higher  rate  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  104%  increase 
in  substantiated  reports  of  sexual  abuse  from  1983  to  1984. 

Russell  and  Trainor  (1984)  observed  that  sexual  abuse  seldom 
occurred  with  other  forms  of  maltreatment,  and  that  0-2  year  olds 
were  least  affected  by  sexual  abuse.   Our  findings  were  the  same; 
however,  we  also  discovered  that  84%  of  all  abuse  and  neglect 
substantiations  involved  only  one  type  of  maltreatment. 

The  age  distributions  of  sexually  abused  children  and  all 
children  abused/neglected  in  Massachusetts  are  presented  in 
Table  8  with  findings  from  the  American  Association  for  Protecting 
Children  (1985)  and  the  National  Incidence  Study  (DHHS,  1981). 
AAPC  data  showed  a  tendency  toward  increasing  incidence  of  sexual 
abuse  with  increasing  age  of  child.   NIS  data  were  strongly  skewed 
— sexual  abuse  is  primarily  a  problem  for  children  older  than  5 
years  and  especially  for  adolescents.   Our  findings  indicated  that 
sexual  abuse  was  somewhat  more  prevalent  in  the  5-12  year-old 
group.   For  all  abuse  and  neglect,  all  three  data  sources  showed  a 
shift  to  the  younger  age  groups;  however,  NIS  remained  appreciably 
biased  towards  older  children. 

The  AAPC  data  implied  a  higher  risk  of  sexual  abuse  and  a 
lower  risk  of  all  abuse/neglect  as  a  child  matures.   In 
Massachusetts,  children  aged  5-12  years  were  at  greatest  risk  of 
sexual  abuse.   High  risk  groups  for  all  abuse  and  neglect,  were 
children  under  5  years  and  to  a  lesser  degree  5-12  year  olds. 

NIS  findings  that  more  females  than  males  were  sexually 
abused  at  all  ages  is  in  agreement  with  our  results  (refer  to 
Table  6).   The  national  studies  as  well  as  our  own  showed  that 
sexual  abuse  victims  were  predominantly  female. 

Females      83%   (NIS) 

85%   (Russell  and  Trainor,  1984) 
71%   (Mass.  DSS) 

For  all  child  abuse  and  neglect,  these  same  studies  revealed 
that  about  half  of  the  victims  were  female. 


Females 

48% 

(NIS) 

51% 

( AA  PC ) 

50% 

(Russell  and  Trainor) 

54% 

(Mass.  DSS) 
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•  The  perpetrator  was  a  family  member  in  63%  of  the 
total  substantiated  investigations  of  sexual  abuse. 

•  The  father  was  the  sole  perpetrator  in  25%  of  the 
total  substantiated  investigations  of  sexual  abuse. 

•  Children  between  2  and  18  years  of  age  had  a  higher 
probability  of  being  sexually  maltreated  by  fathers  than 
any  of  the  other  types  of  perpetrators  identified.   Age 
groups  2-5  and  15-18  years  were  particularly  vulnerable. 

•  For  stepfather,  unrelated  adult-in-home,  and  sibling 
perpetrators,  the  numbers  of  substantiated  investigations 
of  sexual  abuse  were  highest  among  children  8-18  years  old 

Russell  and  Trainor  (1984)  found  that  perpetrators  were 
primarily  males  (79%).   According  to  AAPC  (1985)  data,  the 
natural  parent  was  the  leading  perpetrator  of  sexual  maltreatment 
(59%),  followed  by  other  parent  (31%,  including  adoptive, 
step-  and  foster  parents);  4%  of  the  cases  involved  both  natural 
and  other  parents.   In  our  findings,  parents,  stepparents,  and 
foster  parents  were  the  perpetrators  in  36%,  10%,  and  1%  of  the 
substantiated  investigations,  respectively.   NIS  data  (DHHS, 
1981)  revealed  that  fathers  were  involved  in  28%  of  the  sexual 
abuse  cases,  stepfathers  in  30%,  other  adult  caretakers 
(primarily  a  single  parent's  live-in  companion)  in  16%,  and 
mothers  in  43%.   In  many  cases  the  mother's  role  was  a  passive 
one,  i.e.,  aware  of  the  sexual  maltreatment  but  did  not  attempt 
to  stop  it.   Mothers  were  the  sole  perpetrators  in  slightly  less 
than  10%  of  the  cases.   The  relatively  high  proportion  of 
stepfather  perpetrators  was  probably  related  to  the  high 
proportion  of  adolescents  in  the  NIS  data  base  (Table  8).   This 
is  because  adolescents,  as  compared  to  younger  children,  are  more 
likely  to  be  sexually  abused  by  (and  to  be  living  with) 
stepfathers  (Russell  and  Trainor,  1984). 

•  For  other  relative,  other  unrelated  caretaker,  and  mother 
perpetrators,  the  numbers  of  substantiated  investigations 
of  sexual  abuse  generally  declined  with  increasing  age  of 
child. 

•  In  substantiated  investigations  of  sexual  abuse  where  the 
perpetrators  were  both  parents,  center-based  day-care  or 
family  day-care  providers,  the  victimized  children  were 
mainly  in  the  2-8  year-old  groups.   Day-care  providers 
were  identified  as  perpetrators  in  only  3%  of  the 
substantiated  investigations  of  sexual  abuse. 

These  observations  are  explainable  in  terms  of  perpetrator 
"opportunity."   As  children  grow  older  there  is  less  of  a  need 
for  someone  to  stay  with  them  while  the  parents  are  away,  e.g., 
a  relative  or  an  unrelated  caretaker.   Children  over  5  years 
old  are  attending  school,  spending  more  time  out  of  the  home,  ^nd 
are  increasingly  less  dependent  on  their  mothers.   Day-care 
children  are  typically  under  7  years  of  age. 
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•  Perpetrators  were  differentiated  by  the  proportion  of 
girls  to  boys  they  victimized.   Ratios  of  total  female  to 
total  male  children  sexually  abused  were:  stepfather 
(7.6:1),  unrelated  adult-in-home  (5.1:1),  father  (3.4:1), 
other  relative  (2.5:1),  sibling  (2.1:1),  other  unrelated 
caretaker  (1.3:1),  and  mother  (1.3:1). 

•  The  greatest  imbalance  in  the  ratio  of  female  to  male 
children  sexually  abused  occurred  in  the  adolescent  age 
groups.   The  highest  sex  ratios  were  18.4:1  for  15-18 
year  olds  and  fathers,  14.7:1  for  12-15  year  olds  and 
unrelated  adults-in-home,  12.8:1  for  12-15  year  olds 
and  9.1:1  for  15-18  year  olds  and  stepfathers. 

Comparisons  of  maltreated  adolescents  and  preadolescents 
(Olsen  and  Holmes,  1983;  Russell  and  Trainor,  1984)  have  shown  that 
adolescents  were:  (1)  more  vulnerable  to  sexual  abuse,  (2) 
disproportionately  females,  and  (3)  more  apt  to  come  from  homes 
that  have  undergone  some  type  of  marital  disruption.   As  a 
result,  adolescents  were  more  apt  to  have  fewer  natural  parents  as 
caretakers  and  perpetrators;  12%  of  adolescent  caretakers  were 
stepparents  as  opposed  to  6%  for  preadolescents  (Russell  and 
Trainor).   This  may  explain  our  findings  that  female  adolescents 
were  more  susceptible  to  sexual  abuse  from  stepfathers  and 
unrelated  adults-in-home  (single  parent's  live-in  companion)  than 
were  younger  children. 

In  summary,  Fig. 4  displays  the  1984  population  of  sexually 
abused  children  by  sex,  age,  and  relationship  to  the  primary 
perpetrators. 
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AGE 


VICTIMS 


PERPETRATORS 


695  females 


>0-2  yrs 


All  Children  __[ 

71%  females 
29%  males 


_>2-5  yrs 


>5-8  yrs 


31%  males 


682  females 


32%  males 


66  S  females 


34%  males 


>8-12  yrs  _j 
I 


>12-15  yrs  _J 
I 


>15-18  yrs  _[ 
I 


69%  females 


31%  males 


74%  females 


26%  males 


82%  females 


18S  males 


Number  of  cases  too  small 
to  show  any  pattern 


Father  (27%),*  Other  unrelated- 
caretaker  (12%),  Other  relative 
(11%),  Mother  (8%) 


Father  (20%),  Other  relative 
(16%),  Other  unrelated  care- 
taker (10%),  Mother  (8%) 


Father  (23%),  Other  relative 
(13%),  Other  unrelated  care- 
taker (12%),  Unrelated  adult- 
in-home  (9%),  Stepfather  (8%) 


Father  (26%),  Stepfather  (16%), 
Unrelated  adult-in-home  (11%), 
Other  unrelated  caretaker(HS), 
Other  relative  (8%) 


Father  (33%),  Stepfather  (17%), 
Sibling  (9%),  Unrelated  adult- 
in-home  (9%),  Other  relative  (8%) 


Fig.  4.   Profile  of  children  sexually  abused  by  sex,  age,  and  relationship  of  primary 
perpetrators  (Massachusetts,  1984). 


*  Percentage  of  total  children  in  that  age  group  which  were  abused  by  that  perpetrator. 
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SUMMARY 

The  goal  of  this  report  was  to  provide  a  statistical 
description  of  reporters,  alleged  perpetrators,  and  child  victims 
of  sexual  abuse  in  Massachusetts.   In  developing  a  profile  for 
these  groups,  findings  for  both  sexual  abuse  and  other  abuse  and 
neglect  were  compared.   Observations  were  also  contrasted  with 
those  published  in  national  studies  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Statistics  presented  in  this  report  are  based  on  non- 
identifiable  data  extracted  from  "report  and  screening"  and 
"investigation"  events  recorded  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1984.   During  this 
period,  there  was  a  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  substantiated 
reports  of  sexual  abuse.   From  1983  to  1984,  substantiated 
reports  of  sexual  abuse  increased  by  104%. 

The  principal  findings  of  this  study  were  that: 

•  The  rate  of  reported  and  substantiated  sexual  abuse 
in  Massachusetts  was  19  children  per  10,000  children 
under  18  years  old. 

•  Children  5-12  years  old  were  at  greatest  risk  of 
sexual  abuse.   For  all  types  of  maltreatment 
combined,  high  risk  groups  were  children  under  5 
years  and  to  a  lesser  degree  5-12  year  olds. 

•  Seventy-one  percent  of  all  sexually  abused  children 
were  female.   The  15-18  year-old  group  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  females,  82%.   For  all  types  of 
maltreatment  combined,  the  ratio  of  female  to  male 
victims  was  1:1.   Only  the  15-18  year-old  group 
differed — 2:1  (females :males ) . 

•  Family  members  were  the  perpetrators  in  63%  of  all 
substantiated  investigations  involving  sexual  abuse. 

•  Fathers  were  the  sole  perpetrators  in  25%  of  all 
substantiated  investigations  involving  sexual  abuse. 

•  Children  between  2  and  18  years  old  were  more  likely 
to  be  sexually  abused  by  fathers  than  by  any  other 
perpetrator.   The  highest  numbers  of  substantiated 
investigations  involving  fathers  were  recorded  for 
age  groups  2-5  and  15-18  years. 

•  In  cases  of  sexual  abuse  by  stepfathers,  unrelated 
adults-in-home,  and  siblings,  the  number  of 
substantiated  investigations  tended  to  increase  as 
the  child's  age  increased.   Substantiations  leveled 
off  at  age  group  12-15  years  for  stepfathers,  and 
8-12  years  for  unrelated  adults-in-home  and  siblings. 
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In  cases  of  sexual  abuse  by  other  relatives  (excluding 
parents  and  siblings),  other  unrelated  caretakers,  and 
mothers,  the  number  of  substantiated  investigations 
generally  declined  as  the  child's  age  increased.   For 
mothers  and  unrelated  caretakers,  substantiations 
were  highest  in  age  group  2-5  years.   For  other 
relatives,  substantiations  were  highest  in  age  group 
5-8  years. 

Female  adolescents  were  especially  vulnerable  to 
sexual  abuse  from  fathers  and  stepfathers,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  from  unrelated  adults-in-home,  other 
relatives,  and  siblings. 

Mandated  reports  of  sexual  abuse  exceeded 
nonmandated  by  3:1.   The  primary  mandated  reporters 
were  medical  professionals,  DSS  social  workers,  and 
staff  at  private  social  service  agencies.   The 
largest  groups  of  nonmandated  reporters  were 
parent/relative  and  anonymous. 

Mandated  and  nonmandated  reports  of  other 
(nonsexual)  abuse  and  neglect  were  approximately 
equal  in  number.   Medical,  school,  and  court/law 
enforcement  personnel  were  the  major  mandated 
reporters.   Among  nonmandated  reporters,  anonymous 
sources  predominated. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  sexual  abuse  reports  were 
screened  in  as  opposed  to  79%  for  other  types  of 
maltreatment.   The  lower  percentage  for  the  latter 
was  due  to  a  higher  number  of  screen  outs  of 
nonmandated  reporters. 

DSS  social  workers  had  the  lowest  percentage  of 
reports  screened  out  for  both  sexual  abuse  and  other 
types  of  maltreatment. 
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Comparing  our  statistics  with  those  from  national  studies 
revealed  the  following  similarities  and  differences: 


U.S. 

1983  estimate  of  11.5 
(+6.6)  children  reported 
sexually  abused  per  10,000 
children  under  18  years 
old  (AAPC,  1985). 

Sexual  abuse  reports  from 
professionals  outnumbered 
those  from  laypeople  by 
57%  to  43%  (AAPC). 

Reports  from  professionals 
vs.  nonprofessionals  for 
all  types  of  maltreatment 
were  approximately  equal 
—  51%  vs.  49%  (DHHS,  1981) 
and  48%  vs.  52%  (AAPC). 


Massachusetts 

19  children  reported 
sexually  abused  per  10,000 
under  18  years  old  (1984). 


Mandated  reporters 
exceeded  nonmandated 
by  74%  to  26%. 


Mandated  vs.  nonmandated 
reporters,  52%  vs.  48%. 


There  were  greater  numbers 
of  sexual  abuse  reports  from 
medical  and  law  enforcement 
sources.   However,  reports 
from  social  services 
personnel  have  gone  up 
while  those  from  law 
enforcement  agencies  have 
gone  down  (Russell  and 
Trainor,  1984). 

There  was  little  difference 
in  the  numbers  of  reports 
of  all  maltreatment  from 
school,  law  enforcement, 
medical,  and  social  service 
personnel.   Anonymous 
reports  were  a  small 
portion  of  total  reports 
from  nonprofessionals 
(AAPC)  . 


29%  of  mandated  reports 
were  from  DSS  social 
workers  and  private 
social  service  agencies, 
29%  from  medical  pro- 
fessionals, and  12%  from 
court/law  enforcement 
personnel . 


26%  of  mandated  reports 
were  from  medical  pro- 
fessionals; 19%  were  from 
DSS  social  workers  and 
private  social  service 
agencies;  18%  were  from 
schools;  15%  were  from 
court/law  enforcement 
personnel;  56%  of  nonmandated 
reporters  were  anonymous. 
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U.S. 


Massachusetts 


Russell  and  Trainor 
(1984)  suspected 
that  child  protective 
service  agencies  may 
view  reports  from 
professionals  as  more 
reliable.   Also,  with 
the  substantial  increase 
of  sexual  abuse  reports, 
there  appeared  to  be  a 
priority  status  given 
to  them  in  terms  of 
case  acceptance. 


87%  of  sexual  abuse 
reports  were  screened  in 
as  opposed  to  79% 
for  other  types  of 
maltreatment.   A 
nonmandated  reporter 
was  less  likely  to  be 
screened  out  if  the 
report  was  for  sexual  abuse 


In  cases  of  sexual  abuse 
there  is  little  additional 
maltreatment  (Russell  and 
Trainor) . 


84%  of  substantiated 
investigations  of  sexual 
abuse  did  not  involve 
substantiation  of  any 
other  maltreatment.   For 
all  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
a  single  reportable  condition 
was  listed  in  84%  of  the 
substantiations . 


Sexual  abuse  victims  were 
predominantly  female  (83 
to  85%).   More  females 
than  males  were  sexually 
abused  at  all  ages. 
(Russell  and  Trainor, 
DHHS ) . 

Children  0-2  years  old 
were  least  affected  by 
sexual  abuse  (Russell 
and  Trainor ) . 


71%  of  the  victims  were 
females.   For  all  age 
groups,  girls  out- 
numbered boys  by  at 
least  2:1. 


Children  up  to  2  years 
old  were  much  less 
likely  to  have  been 
the  subjects  of  a 
substantiated  report 
of  sexual  abuse,  as 
compared  to  older 
children . 


The  older  the  child, 
the  greater  the  risk 
of  sexual  abuse. 
Children  12-17  years 
old  were  at  highest 
risk  (AAPC). 


Children  aged  5-12  years 
were  at  greatest  risk. 
Adolescents  were  a  lower 
risk  group;  they  were 
victims  in  33%  of  the 
substantiated  investi- 
gations of  sexual  abuse, 
but  represented  39%  of 
the  child  population  in 
Massachusetts. 
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U.S. 

The  younger  the  child, 
the  greater  the  risk 
of  all  maltreatment 
combined.   Children 
0-5  years  old  were 
at  highest  risk  (AAPC). 

Half  of  the  victims  of 
all  types  of  maltreatment 
were  female  (48-51%) 
(DHHS,  AAPC,  Russell 
and  Trainor ) . 

Natural  parents  were  the 
predominant  perpetrators 
of  sexual  abuse  (59%), 
followed  by  step-foster- 
adoptive  parents  (31%) 
(AAPC).   Most  perpetrators 
of  sexual  abuse  were  male 
(79%)  (Russell  and  Trainor) 

Maltreated  adolescents 
(mostly  female)  were 
more  vulnerable  than 
preadolescents  to 
sexual  abuse,  and 
more  apt  to  have 
fewer  natural  parents 
as  caretakers  and 
perpetrators;  12%  of 
adolescent  caretakers 
were  stepparents 
compared  to  6%  for 
preadolescents  (Russell 
and  Trainor ) . 


Massachusetts 

High  risk  groups  for 
all  maltreatment  were 
children  under  5  years 
old  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  5-12  year  olds. 


54%  of  the  victims  of 
all  types  of  maltreat- 
ment were  female. 


Parents,  stepparents,  and 
foster  parents  were  the 
perpetrators  in  36%,  10%, 
and  1%  of  the  substantiated 
investigations  of  sexual 
abuse.   Fathers  were 
involved  in  27%;  mothers, 
10%;  stepfathers,  9%. 

Adolescent  victims  of 
sexual  abuse  were 
predominantly  female  (78%). 
They  were  more  susceptible  than 
preadolescents  to  sexual 
abuse  from  stepfathers 
and  unrelated  adults-in- 
home.   Like  younger 
children,  the  main 
perpetrator  was  the  father. 


For  the  most  part,  the  statistics  presented  in  this  report 
are  in  agreement  with  those  from  national  studies.   Where 
differences  do  occur,  they  may  be  a  result  of  sample  size 
(national  figures  are  derived  from  a  much  larger  data  base), 
collection  methods,  data  conversions/estimation  methods, 
definitions,  or  they  may  reflect  actual  differences  in  state  and 
national  populations.   A  yearly  analysis  of  Massachusetts 
maltreatment  data  will  be  necessary  to  determine  if  the  findings 
of  this  report  hold  true  over  time.   Such  long-term  monitoring 
would  also  help  to  identify  trends.   Recognition  of  trends  in 
report  and  investigation  data  may  be  useful  in  assessing  the 
impact  of  public  awareness  and  education  programs  on  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  identifying  other  environmental  factors  that  influence  child 
maltreatment  (increasing  unemployment,  loss  of  certain  forms  of 
public  assistance  to  families),  and  targeting  areas  of  the  state 
requiring  special  attention  to  the  development  of  treatment  programs. 
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This  report  is  a  first  step  toward  understanding  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  sexual  abuse  problem  in  Massachusetts .   Further 
studies  are  needed  to  develop  (1)  a  more  complete  description  of 
reporters,  perpetrators,  and  victims  of  sexual  abuse,  (2)  a 
description  of  caretakers  and  families,  and  (3)  similar  statistics 
for  all  other  types  of  abuse  and  neglect. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Glossary 


District  Attorney  Referrals: 


Mandated  Reporter: 


The  "D.A.  Bill",  Chapter  288 
of  the  Acts  of  1983,  which 
amended  sections  51B  and  D  of 
Chapter  119,  Massachusetts 
General  Laws  (child 
abuse/neglect  reporting  law). 
Under  the  amendment,  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of 
Social  Services  must  contact 
the  District  Attorney  whenever 
a  substantiated  investigation 
has  shown  that  a  child  has 
died;  been  raped;  suffered 
brain  damage,  loss  or 
substantial  impairment  of  a 
bodily  function  or  organ,  or 
substantial  disfigurement; 
been  sexually  exploited;  or 
suffered  serious  bodily  injury 
as  the  result  of  a  pattern  of 
repetitive  actions  by  a  family 
member.   It  also  requires 
establishing  multidisciplinary 
(child  welfare  and  criminal 
justice)  teams  to  review  and 
monitor  service  plans,  advise 
on  prosecution  of  family 
members . . . 

according  to  Massachusetts 
General  Laws,  Chapter  119, 
Section  51A:  any  physician, 
medical  intern,  hospital 
personnel  engaged  in  the 
examination,  care  or  treatment 
of  persons,  medical  examiner, 
psychologist,  emergency 
medical  technician,  dentist, 
nurse,  chiropractor, 
podiatrist,  osteopath,  public 
or  private  school  teacher, 
educational  administrator, 
guidance  or  family  counselor, 
day-care  worker,  probation 
officer,  social  worker,  foster 
parent,  firefighter  or  police 
(cont'd) 
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APPENDIX  A.  (Cont'd) 


Mandated  Reporter  (cont'd): 


officer,  who,  in  their 
professional  capacity  shall 
have  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  a  child  is 
suffering  from  a  reportable 
condition.   The  term  also 
includes  any  person  in  charge 
of  a  medical  or  other  public 
or  private  institution, 
school,  or  facility,  or  that 
person's  designated  agent  who  has 
been  notified  by  a  member  or 
staff  of  a  reportable 
condition. 


Nonidentif iable  data: 


Reportable  condition: 


does  not  include  consumer  and 
family  numbers,  address,  AKA 
name,  AKA  address,  telephone, 
social  security  number,  alien 
registration  number,  medicaid 
number,  veteran's  number, 
caseworker  number,  in-care-of 
addressee,  events  1020  (worker 
assignment)  and  1025 
(secondary  worker  assignment), 
or  any  other  data  that  could 
be  used  to  identify  anyone 
associated  with  a  case. 

a  serious  physical  or  emotional 
injury  resulting  from  abuse 
or  neglect,  or  the  commission 
of  any  act  by  a  caretaker  with 
a  child  which  constitutes  a 
sexual  offense  under  the 
criminal  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  the  physical 
dependence  of  a  child  upon  an 
addictive  drug  at  birth. 
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APPENDIX  A.  (Cont'd) 


Sexual  abuse 


the  comission  of  any  act  by  a  care 
taker  with  a  child  which 
constitutes  a  sexual  offense 
under  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
Commonwea 1th . 


Screen 


a  report  is  screened  to  determine 
if  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  a  reportable  condition 
may  exist.   Reasonable  cause 
means  a  basis  for  judgment 
that  rests  on  specific  facts, 
either  directly  observed  or 
obtained  from  reliable 
sources,  and  that  supports  a 
belief  that  a  particular  event 
probably  took  place  or  a 
particular  condition  probably 
exists . 


Substantiate 


to  find  upon  closer  investigation, 
credible  evidence  of  a  reportable 
condition  of  abuse  or  neglect. 


APPENDIX  B. 

DSS  Service  Regions 
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APPENDIX  C. 


Partial  List  of  Substantiated  Investigations 
Involving  Sexual  Abuse  by  City/Town  for  the 
Period  January  1  -  December  31,  1984:  all  cities, 
towns,  or  sections  of  Boston  with  40  or  more 
substantiations . 


City /Town 


DSS  Service 
Region 


Number  of 
Substantiations 


Springfield 

Dorchestera 

Worcester 

Lynn 

Lowell 

Brockton 

New  Bedford 

Holyoke 

Taunton 

Haverhill 

Maiden 

Lawrence 

Roxburya 

Chicopee 
Boston13 

Pittsfield 
East  Boston' 


1 
6 
2 
3 
3 
5 
5 
1 
5 
3 
3 
3 
6 

1 

6 

1 


141 
106 
87 
79 
73 
73 
67 
60 
59 
54 
51 
49 
47 

45 

45 
42 

40 


a  Section  of  Boston 

b  Unspecified  section  of  Boston 
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